JOHN DRYDEN

Caesar where Brutus and Cassius jar. Well, read that
great scene, the generous humanity of which is
emphasised by its immediate sequence to that in
which the cold-blooded politicians prick down the
names of those who are to be proscribed, and then
turn to the quarrel between Hector and Troilus
in Dryden's Troilus and Cressida (Act in. scene ii.)
and enjoy an admirably written piece of fudge, for
nothing in the character of either Hector or Troilus
has prepared us for such a high-flown quarrel and
sentimental reconciliation, or made us care a pin
whether they quarrel or not. It is as an exercise in
dramatic writing that we admire, as we admire his
eulogies of Cromwell or of the 'best of Kings'. Or
take Dryden at his very best, in All for Love, and
compare it with Antony and Cleopatra, I)ry3en's play
is"well constructed and admirably written, but it rings
false throughout. Shakespeare's play is not the work
of a moralist. Critics have been rather hard put to it
to extract lessons from this glorious romance, Yet the
moral implications are left to speak for themselves.
If the poet has set forth all the romantic appeal of
a world well lost, he has not for a moment left
us blinded to the waste and degradation in which
Antony is involved, or to the true character of
Cleopatra, the splendid strumpet who takes her life
in magnificent fashion, not after all for love of Antony,
or less for that than because she realises that the
day of her conquests is over, that the thin-blooded
Octavius is immune to her charms:

Know, sir, that I

Will not wait pinion'd at your master's Court;
Nor once be chastis'd with the sober eye
Of dull Octavia. Shall they hoist me up
And show me to the shouting varletry